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WE beg to direct attention to the article in our 
present issue on the hazards of quartz mills. It is con- 
tributed by a special agent whose field of duty covers sev- 
eral of those States wherein these risks are located, and 
the information he gives is derived from his personal ex- 
perience. This is a class of risks little known to eastern 
underwriters, but upon which they are often called to 
issue policies. As there is a large amount of capital in- 
vested in these mills, and as it must be covered by insur- 
ance, the profession will, doubtless, be glad to be placed 
in possession of the facts detailed in the contribution re- 
ferred to. 





AT the recent meeting of the United Underwriters in 
America, D. W. C. Skilton, of Hartford, was elécted pres- 
ident in the face of his declaration, recorded by proxy, 
that he would net be a candidate for any office. Now 
Mr. Skilton comes forward and peremptorily declines the 
position, and a meeting of the Advisory Committee has 
been called to take action in this unexpected emergency. 
Probably the fact that Mr. Skilton is secretary of the Na- 
tional Board furnished the reason for his declining the 


presidency of the United Underwriters ; or, possibly, he | 


did not care to be the most prominent figurehead of an 
organization whose career of usefulness has not yet begun, 
and the necessity for whose existence has yet to be de- 


monstrated. 





WE observe that there is a personal quarrel on paper 
progressing between the Fidelity Company, of this city, 
and the Guarantee Company, of Canada, which is also 
seeking business in this country. The quarrel has taken 
on the form of abusive circulars, confidential and non-con- 
fidential, each company attacking the other in a manner 
that is calculated to bring discredit on both. It is un- 
fortunate that there are men who think they cannot build 
up a business for themselves without pulling some one 
else down, andare so envious of what their competitors are 
doing that they deem it necessary to disparage them in the 
eyes of the publit. We do not know nor care which is the 





aggressor in this war between the fidelity companies, but 





are positive that it is working injury to both. Detraction 
and defamation are means of warfare that have boomerang 
attachments, and are sure to recoil upon the heads of those 
who employ them. It would be much more becoming for 
the managers of these companies to cease their scalp 
dances, wash off the war paint, smoke the pipe of peace, 
and thereafter devote themselves to the better work of ed- 
ucating the public to a more thorough appreciation of the 
value and importance of fidelity insurance. There seems to 
be no good reason why thé lion and the lamb should not 
lie down together, nor is there any apparent necessity for 
the lamb being inside of the lion to insure perfect tran- 
quillity. 








THE Insurance World, of Pittsburgh, says: ‘ A broker 
in this city, once an officer of a deceased local company, is 
getting into very bad repute among the fraternity, it being 
claimed that he collects the premiums but does not pay 
them over to his principal. Several charges are contem- 
plated, and for the sake of his own reputation, as well as 
that of his family, we trust that he will forsake his ques- 
tionable associates, and go to work manfully and redeem 
his reputation, and thereby avoid further publicity.” Why 
not give the name of the thief who is embezzling the funds 
of his employers, and not throw suspicion upon all the 
brokers in Pittsburgh? If the man is guilty, his name 
should be given; if he is merely suspected, and no proof 
of guilt is adduced, it is an act of cruel injustice to him, 
and allthe fraternity of that city, to throw out insinuations 
that bring them all under suspicion. Similar paragraphs 
have appeared in other issues of the same paper, which 
tend to give the impression that the men engaged in the 
business in Pittsburgh are a bad lot, which we do not be- 
lieve. Our contemporary should make his charges direct, so 
that no doubt is left asto who is meant, and not put forth 
vague insinuations impeaching the integrity of individuals, 
which insinuations might be construed as being applica- 
ble to a half dozen different persons. If the above charge 
was worth making, it was worth making with a directness 
and a positiveness that could not be mistaken. 









A BOSTON contemporary remarks: “ Your house is con- 
sidered a good risk, and for a low premium is insured for 
ayear. It is not at all likely to burn, says the under- 
writer, and what we receive is full payment for the risk. 
Your ship is on a good voyage, at a proper season, and 
for a small percentage we take the risk of her going down, 
says the marine president. Why not? Your life is prob- 
able for a year, you are in good health, and we will take 
you for a year at a low rate. At the end of the time you 
can insure again at a slight advance from the present 
charge, but the contract ends with the year. The long- 
life plan is proper, just, feasible; by all means let it be 
adopted by the many. But if there are thousands who 
care to insure fora year at atime, why not have terms to suit 
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such circumstance?” Our friend from Boston does not appear 
to know that there is a life company in New York which 
gives temporary life insurance, or, in other words, issues 
yearly renewable policies. The premiums received by 
the organization referred to are used to provide for the 
death claims and expenses of tlfe year only, and not to 
build up, in addition, a reserve like other companies. 
And yet, somewhat contrary to the ideas of the Boston 
writer, this company, though stanch in other respects, does 
a smaller business than any other life company. Prominent 
life underwriters have long maintained that while temporary 
fire insurance is a legitimate business, temporary life insur- 
ance is not practicable, for this reason: The rate attached to 
a fire risk is essentially uniform from year to year; on the 
other hand, an advance in the life premium, as the above para- 
graph admits, is inevitable periodically; and, as we have 
said before, few men are willing to connect themselves with 
an organization, whether permanently or temporarily, with 
the understanding that they will be obliged to increase the 
amount of requisite payments annually. 





DURING the past week the Superintendent of the Build- 
ing Department caused a careful inspection of all the 
theatres in the city to be made. The result shows that 
but two of them are regarded as even passably safe, while 
the majority of them are positively dangerous. It is a 
singular fact, however, that while the Building Department 
can point out defects and recommend what ought to 
be done to insure safety in such buildings, it has no power 
whatever to enforce these recommendations. Owners of 
the building may adopt them or not as they see fit, and 
the law gives the Superintendent of Buildings no author- 
ity over them. The public may be enticed into these 
death-traps by ingenious devices, and while the Superin- 
tendent knows that every life within the walls is in con- 
stant jeopardy, be utterly powerless to prevent disaster. 
It has been suggested that the Superintendent and Fire 
Commissioners publish warnings regarding each place of 
amusement that inspection shows to be unsafe, but this 
would render them personally amenable to a prosecution 
for damages, a contingency no public official likes to con- 
template. Inthe case of the Windsor Theatre, however, 
the attempt of the Commissioners to compel the owners to 
put in a new wall in place of one reported unsafe, so far 
from serving as a warning to the public, gave the theatre a 
vast amount of free advertising, which served to fill the 
house at every performance. When a disaster occurs in 
a theatre, the public is horrified, and heaps anathemas upon 
innocent persons, but flocks to ‘other death-traps the next 
night, as though no warning had been given. If it be un- 
constitutional, as alleged, to compel owners of existing 
buildings to make alterations in the interests of public 
safety, there should be power vested in some one to close 
them up until they are made safe. Loss of business would 
soon bring about the necessary changes. In our next 
issue we shall commence a series of carefully prepared 





——, 


papers on theatre fires and theatre construction, by C. 
John Hexamer, of the Franklin Institute, Philadélphia, 
His recent contributions to our columns on the hazards of 
sugar refineries and malt mills showed a familiarity with 
special hazards that attracted marked attention. The ar- 
ticles on theatres are instructive and valuable. 





IN a short address, which we reproduce in other columns 
this week, delivered before the Church Temperance Asso- 
ciation of Hartford, Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, discusses the effects of intem- 
perance uponthe vital statistics of the country. He holds 
that the use of intoxicating beverages, except medicinally, 
even in so-called moderation, is injurious to the system, and 
will show itself sooner or later in some aggravated form. 
He holds that even “ moderate, orderly, decorous indulg- 
ence” manifests itself in congested brains, insanity, suicide, 
paralysis, diseases of kidneys, livers and stomach, pneu- 
monia, rheumatism, etc., and that slight disorders, whose 
effects should scarcely be perceptible upon a sound consti- 
tution, often become, in the moderate drinker, acute dis- 
eases, terminating fatally. He argues that nothing should 
be taken into the stomach except such nourishment as is 
required to make good the waste of the mental and physical 
organizations, and that intoxicating stimulants do not make 
good such waste, but, on the contrary, serve as a basis of 
disease. That beer drinking is harmless he declares to be 
a popular fallacy, and states that he has had the oppor- 
tunity of observing its effects upon a beer-drinking com- 
munity. Ina group of selected lives, among whom beer 
drinking prevailed, he says the history of the subjects was 
almost invariably the same: “ robust, apparent health, full 
muscles, a fair outside, increasing weight, florid faces; then 
a touch of cold, or a sniff of malaria, and instantly some 
acute disease with, almost invariably, typhoid symptoms, 
was in violent action, and ,ten daysor less endedit. It was 
as if the system had been kept fair outside while within it 
was eaten to a shell; and at the first touch of disease there 
was utter collapse; every fibre was poisoned and weak.” 
Colonel Greene has had abundant opportunity for studying 
the subject, and his deductions from his observations are 
logical and sound. The use of intoxicating beverages is, 
at best, a low form of self-indulgence, feeding a depraved 
appetite, and inevitably injuring the health and undermining 
the constitution of whoever yields to their seductions. 
Whoever reads Colonel Greene’s remarks cannot fail to be 
convinced of the truth of his statements, but whether they 
will make a personal application of them depends upon how 
reckless they may be of consequences or how thoroughly 
they are given over to self-indulgence. 





SOMETIME since an article appeared in The Commer- 
cial Bulletin showing the premiums received and losses 
paid in the dry goods district during the period of five 
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years. From this it appeared that the premiums aggre- 
gated $3,750,000; the expenses of doing the business, fig- 
ured at forty per cent, were $1,500,000, thus reducing the 
net premium to the companies to $2,250,000. The losses 
during this period were $6,387,189. By the statistics thus 
presented, of which the above is the summing up, a loss to 
the insurance companies in the dry goods district in five 
years exceeded receipts by $4,137,189. From this exhibit 
it was argued that the rates ought to be doubled in that 
district. While thissummary of the business excited much 
comment, few underwriters were prepared to accept it as 
infallible, and many criticisms upon it have been made. E. 
R. Kennedy, of the agency firm of Weed & Kennedy, is the 
only underwriter who has taken the trouble to refute the 
article by a printed statement. His letter on the subject 
we print this week in our news columns. Mr. Kennedy 
finds some fault with the figures given by The Bulletin, but 
admits that the rate during past years has been too low in 
the dry goods district. This fault has been remedied, in 
part at least, by the Tariff Association, and Mr, Kennedy 
holds that, barring a great conflagration, the companies 
can make money in the dry goods district at existing rates. 
He holds, also, that the place where they lost money is 
the place to recover it. That the dry goods district has 
been an unprofitable field heretofore, no one doubts, but 
whether the conditions that made it unprofitable have been 
sufficiently changed to carry the balance to the other side, 
isaproblem that time alone can solve. That there has 
been a considerable improvement made in the fire hazard 
of late cannot be denied; that owners of property are ex- 
ercising greater care is also a fact; that rates have been 
advanced is a matter that property owners can testify to. 
But are these things sufficient to overcome those hazards 
that have been ample heretofore to prevent some com- 
panies writing onthe risks at all, and to deter others from 
writing any more than they felt compelled to? Probably 
the inherent hazard of any individual risk is no greater 
there than in any other section of the city devoted to 
mercantile purposes, but the trouble with the dry goods 
district lies in the fact that there is such an immense ac- 
cumulation of values within a limited area, that a fire of 
corfiparatively small proportions may result in heavy losses 
to the companies. But if it be true that this district now 
offers a profitable field for underwriting, the companies 
may be trusted to find it out without much delay. The 
very best way to convince them, however, is to let a year 
or two elapse, without any fires occurring within the dis- 
trict. 





THE OUTLOOK IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
ANY reasons can be given why the business of life 
insurance should be better during the coming year 
than it has been before for some time. In the first place, 
the country is in a prosperous condition, money is plenty, 
business of all kinds is flourishing, and the people gener- 
ally are feeling easy in their circumstances, 
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ences of hard times, when it was harder to get a dollar 
than it is to get two now, has taught them prudence, and 
the great advantage and comfort of making a provision for 
their families that is proof against panics, hard times and 
business depressions. There is, also, greater confidence 
among the masses in life insurance companies than ever 
before. They have seen the existing companies weather 
the storms of financial panics and commercial stringency, 
carrying their contracts with safety, paying all claims 
against them promptly and emerging from the seasons of 
financial distress that swamped so many commercial and 
financial institutions and business houses, with increased 
assets and surplus, and with their reserves intact. The 
masses are better instructed on the subject of life insur- 
ance than they were a few yearsago. They have more 
nearly a correct apprehension of its purposes and its 
methods, and the time has passed when misrepresenta- 
tion can discredit the system in the minds of men of. even 
ordinary intelligence. 

The knowledge of the business that has spread among 
the people has had a tendency to make easier the work of 
life insurance solicitors. They do not encounter so much 
opposition as formerly, but the main question they have 
to aid an applicant in solving is “how much insurance 
can aman with a fixed income carry with a moderate de- 
gree of certainty of being able to pay the annual premi- 
ums promptly?” This is not a difficult question to solve, 
and the agent who urges a person unduly to go beyond 
his reasonable expectations in the amount of his insurance, 
is working against the interests of both the policyholder 
and the company. The people have begun to realize the 
fact that life insurance is not a mere speculation, offering 
chances for large gains, but that it affords every indi- 
vidual certain means of providing for the future of those 
dependent upon him; that it is to be entered into, not 
with a view to personal gain, but in an unselfish and self- 
sacrificing spirit, and solely for the benefit of others; or 
that if the individual is to derive any personal advantage 
from it, he must wait many years and make many sacri- 
fices. By thinking men, life insurance has come to be re- 
garded as a means that affords the highest degree of secu- 
rity attainable by human skill for the savings of men who 
desire to set apart a portion of their earnings for the pur- 
pose of ultimately securing for their dependents the great- 
est possible amount of good; a means whereby a man 
can secure to his family, in the event of his death, the full 
benefit of an acquired fortune when he has barely begun to 
accumulate it. It is this knowledge that is becoming more 
widespread each year, together with the continual growth 
of the companies, that makes the cutlook for life insurance 
more favorable at present than it has been before in many 
years, and that also renders easier the work of solicitors. 

During the past year there has been a marked increase 
in the number of persons taking out insurance. Every 
company reports an addition to its business, but the exact 
amount of such increase will not be known until the an- 
nual reports of the companies are made up, The business 
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of 1881 showed an increase over that of 1880, and the 
gain of this year bids fair to exceed that of last. But, in 
addition to the new insurance actually secured by agents, 
much good seed has been sown, from which an abundant 
harvest may be confidently expected another year. It is 
a singular fact that comparatively few persons voluntarily 
seek life insurance; they must be persuaded to make this 
best of all investments by representatives of the companies, 
and this is not the work of a day. Whena person once 
consents to look into the matter for himself, he wants 
to know all about it. Probably he has read consider- 
ably about life insurance, and thought it would be a wise 
thing for his neighbors to go into, but it remains for 
the solicitor to make the personal application of the ar- 
guments in favor of it to him. As we have said this in- 
volves less labor than formerly, because of the better 
knowledge there is among the masses as to the aims and 
purposes of life insurance. 

At this season of the year, the holidays being near at 
hand, every man feels more kindly towards his neighbors, 
and heads of families have a more tender feeling for every 
member of their household. It isan especially good season 
for solicitors to push their endeavors to secure new busi- 
ness. Their prospects for success are better at this time 
of the year than almost any other. But, as we have inti- 
mated above, it is unwise for them to urge any one to 
make application for a larger amount of insurance than he 
can reasonably hope to pay for year by year, as the premi- 
ums become due. Many a person has been changed from 
a friend to an enemy of life insurance, simply because he 
had taken a $10,000 policy when his income only war- 
ranted him in taking a $5000 policy. Finding the premi- 
ums on the larger amount more than he could conven- 
iently pay, he has permitted the whole amount to lapse, 
and thereafter nursed an alleged grievance against a com- 
pany that would not cancel his policy and give him back 
the premiums he had paid. It is better for the companies 
and for policyholders that the policies issued should be so 
small as to be within the means of the insured, than that 
they should be permitted to lapse after a year or two be- 
cause the amount is too large for them to pay premiums 
on. The public welfare is better served, also, by having 
the largest possible number of families provided with life 
insurance, whereby the possibility of their becoming ob- 
jects of charity is provided against. Solicitors are prone 
to devote their best energies to securing applications for 
large amounts, but they should not despise the day of 
small things. The number of persons who can be pre- 
vailed upon to take a $2000 policy is many times greater 
than the number of those who will take $10,000 or more, 
and those who take the smaller sums are far more likely to 
maintain them. There is abundant opportunity for solici- 
tors to do missionary work among the many thousands of 
persons who are receiving moderate salaries, or are doing a 
business that brings them in little more than a living income. 
To labor among them, and to persuade them to make some 
provision for their families, to forego some: selfish gratifica- 





tion, to give up some bad habit that they may save the 
money to accomplish this, is work done not only in the 
best interests of the companies but of the entire com. 
munity. 

There bids fair to be excellent rewards in the coming 
year for those solicitors who honestly, intelligently and 
industriously prosecute their business. The masses are 
comparatively easy regarding money matters, the past year 
having been one of general prosperity, and the compa. 
nies were never so strong financially as now, or stood 
higher in general estimation. The honorable record of 
claims paid and families provided for in years past, which 
they have made, cannot fail to commend them and the sys- 
tem of life insurance to every thinking mind. As the pres- 
ent year shows an increase over the business of last year, 
so we confidently expect to see the business of 1883 showa 
marked increase over that of 1882. The times are ripe 
for the work, and we do not question but the workers will 
take advantage of them and reap their harvest. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE idea seems to be dawning upon this community that the under- 
writers ought to have some voice in fixing the rates to be charged for fire 
insurance. To the common mind it would seem quite clear that the seller 
should fix the price of any commodity, but the practice in this city, as well 
as in the country at large, for the last seven years, to permit the buyer to 
name the price, and all the evils of competition, undercutting and de- 
moralized rates, have arisen from the methods of the companies in allow- 
ing their patrons to dictate the price. Here in New York there is no 
question that the demand for higher rates is being acceded to in sucha 
wholesale, liberal manner that the companies are simply insane if they do 
not enlarge the scope of their demands. Now let the rest of the country 
follow the example of the Metropolis and brace up rates. 


we * & 


WE are informed that the patrol matter has been ended for the present 
by a condemnation of the practice of spending money in forwarding the 
interests of the companies without the knowledge of the Salvage Commit- 
tees appointed to take charge of particular losses. The Patrol Commit- 
tee have been requested to prepare and enforce rules and regulations 
which will more effectively restrict the operations of the patrolmen in 
wrecking operations and particularly as to the expense accounts. 


we % we 


THE annual list of ‘‘ unsafe” furnaces is published by the local board 
authorities, but by the time the defects are made known most of them 
have been remedied. As usual, the city churches are conspicuous by 
their temporarily defective heating apparatus. 


% & 


A YOUNG agent recently joined a stock broker’s firm, and was under- 
stood to be wholly engaged in stock brokerage; but it is now told on the 
street as a good joke that he still retains an interest in his old agency and 
‘** supervises” the business. 


Ir was a mistake to suppose that there was no insurance on the Brook- 
lyn Oil Company’s property destroyed on the 26th ult. The oil companies 
rarely, if ever, insure their stills, but the tanks and warehouses and brick 
structures are generally insured. The rates are less than may be sus- 
pected and are based on the assumption that the tanks are good risks. 
The prettiest surveys and plats which appear in New York are those 
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furnished by the brokers who offer oil risks in their most attractive form. 
The idea brought out most prominently is that of ‘‘distance” between 
the several risks and upon the belief that the several risks are isolated 
from each other by sufficient space to make them safe, the companies are 
tempted to insure them at liberal rates. We have heard officials declare 
repeatedly that they are far ahead of their losses in premiums on oil risks. 
In fact, there is a charmed circle of companies which accept risks on oil 
tanks as freely as some of their neighbors write dwellings, only at better 
rates. 
oe *% % 

GIVE an underwriters’ surveyor the credit this time. One of them lately 
surveyed a wholesale mercantile risk, not in the dry goods district, how- 
ever, and suggested that pails of water be placed near the heating appar- 
atus. The suggestion was promptly complied with. In less than a fort- 
night after a defective flue was the cause of a fire on the premises. Luck- 
ily it was discovered at midday and by the aid of the water buckets which 
had been kept filled, promptly put out. The cause was not suspected by 
the surveyor, but the effect was a happy one when the real necessity for 
the buckets arose. 


% % % 


A SPECIAL agent who recently visited Boston informs us that the rules 
of the Tariff Association of that city require every enactment to be 
specially signed by three-fifths of all the agents and companies, and that 
after every meeting a messenger is sent around to procure the necessary 
signatures. This is doubtless very methodical and binds the signers 
tightly, but it can hardly be called ax improvement upon the New York 
plan. ; 

" ay 

WE understand that the question of rating Brooklyn risks is being con- 
sidered by the Tariff Association members, but they are confronted by the 
fact that there are many out-of-town companies represented by their own 
agents who owe no allegiance to the New York association. The ques- 
tion now is, will the companies represented by these agents compel them 
to obey the behests of a board of which the agents are not members ? 


* *% * 


THE indications of the sales of stocks of local fire insurance companies 
are that many of the companies are losing their surplus. It is well known 
that in every office there are officers and directors who watch the stock 
sales very closely. When a company is gaining strength and doing a 
profitable business its stock is rarely sold save in small and unimportant 
lots. The insiders are always on the alert for these small lots and their 
bidding sustains the price. When a company is not prospering, the in- 
siders, instead of sustaining the price, usually unload their holdings and 
the price tends downward. There are occasional exceptions to the rule, 
but the facts fit the fluctuations in insurance stocks in this market very 
closely for the last twelve months. 


* * co 


THE gossips are puzzled by the sudden appearance and disappearance 
of Mr. Engelbach of the National of Ireland, and are asking each other 
what he could have done in such a short visit. The answer, we assume, is 
a simple one. He came on private business, transacted it, and went 
home. Ile is likely to learn from curious gossips more about his move- 
ments here than he ever dreamed of. 


*& #% * 


A BROKER who was successful in persuading the head office of the Lon- 
don and Provincial [Insurance Company last year to take $15,000 in risks, 
in the dry goods district and out of it, says he regards himself as lucky if 
he gets a renewal for $5000. He must be in the same boat with another 
broker who controls a Canal street risk and got $25,000 on it in the Sun 
of London, but complains now that he cannot get a renewal of more than 
$10,000. Considering lines, the latest English comers treated American 
tisks more liberally from their London offices than they do through 


American managers. 
‘ 


*% % Ww 
Corton insurances, like the lines on grain, usually so plentiful at this 
season of the year, have disappointed the companies who generally re- 
ceive a large share of these risks. The arrival of cotton has been delayed 





later than usual, but it is said the risks are bound to come, and, as the 


rates this year are higher and commissions lower than last, certain com- 
panies are hoping for a harvest of profit. There is something amusing in 
the expectations of profit on cotton risks, as many companies are afraid 
to touch them on any terms within reach. There is hardly a prominent 
class of risks on which there is such a wide variation of opinion as upon 
the question of insuring cotton. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
The Compact Formed—Everything Harmonious—Except the State Associations— 


That Grand (?) Banquet—Too Good a Water Supply—It Dampened the Spirits 
of the Guests—Personal Mention, etc., etc. 


[From OuR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


On Tuesday, November 28, F. C. Bennet and J. M. DeCamp, of Cin- 
cinnati, O., Thomas S. Chard, of Chicago, managers, and Messrs Hart 
and Adams, special agents, swooped down upon the lesser lights at this 
place and at a called meeting of our local association were warmly and 
cordially received. The result and outcome of the meeting was the adop- 
tion by the association of the Compact agreement, and by-laws in substi- 
tution of the tormer by-laws, retaining its organization asthe Indianapolis 
Fire Insurance Association, its President, W. C. Grubb, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. E. Barnard. Every member present signed the dgreement gladly, 
then J. A. Ashbrook of Covington, Ky., formerly with the Firemen’s 
Fund and Union of California, was unanimously elected secretary and 
introduced to the members. He responded with a very neat and promis- 
ing speech, which was followed by F. C. Bennet and J. M. De Camp, 
George Adams, R. S. Hart, and lastly by James Greene, the former sec- 
retary. Mr. Green will continue with the association for atime as as- 
sistant secretary. The only companies out of the organization are the 
Commercial of New York, Newark Fire, Mechanics and Traders and the 
Sun of London ; the latter will be with uson December 1. It was notice- 
able that from those agents who had formerly most strenuously opposed 
the Compact system, was had the most enthusiastic support. W.C. Grubb, 
the President of the Association, proved himself capable of managing a 
meeting in a thorough parliamentary manner, and of transacting much 
business in a short time. So now much good may be expected from In- 
dianapolis. 

The State Association gave a grand banquet on Friday, November 24, 
at the Denison Hotel. No wine or anything that looked like wine was 
there, and the provender and toasts were washed down with water. It 
was a failure, so to speak ; the toasts were dry, with the exception of one 
or two, and at one o'clock A. M., November 25, the assembly adjourned 
like a crowd after ‘‘ the play.” 

It might be said here that perhaps a little occurrence that happened at 
the afternoon meeting of the State Association may have caused the damp- 
ened spirit that prevailed at the banquet.. There was much dissatisfaction 
over the wording of the cards of invitation, the State agent who paid four 
dollars for a card having no space to let the recipient know to whom he 
was indebted for the invitation. To sum it all up there was a large 
amount of dissatisfaction all around. The State Association, it seems, 
needed a manager. 

The Royal of Liverpool have put up an elegant sign, which is the hand- 
somest insurance sign in this city. 

Miss Nellie Simmons formerly with Barnard and Sayles, has taken a 
position of policy writer with Messrs. Cleveland & Co. Miss Simmons 
is regarded as the best policy writer in Indianapolis. 

E. A. Munson, a former local agent here and lately special agent of the 
Franklin Fire of Indianapolis, has connected himself with the Girard of 
Philadelphia as special agent for Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Charles D. Taylor, formerly with the Indiana Insurance Company, is 
now special agent for Indiana of the Louisville Underwriters. 

There are several important agency changes on the tapis here, and a 
small earthquake is possible. 

Charles E. Coffin has purchased the centre block, on East Market 
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street, and will fit up an elegant office there for his rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. 

Charlie Cleveland, of Cleveland & Co., spent a few days in Chicago 
week before last. His agency is making rapid strides for front place, and 


if hard work will tell it is liable to be there, and soon at that. . Their last" 


advertising dodge, “‘ the deaf as an adder” card, took wonderfully well. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Movember 30, 1882. AN OBSERVER. 





UNDERGROUND INSURANCE IN CHICAGO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

IN regard to underground insurance in this city, the question is simply, 
‘* Shall the law be enforced?” The law is a good law, and was passed ia 
the interest of companies legally authorized to do business in this State. 
These companies pay license fees and taxes for the privilege of doing 
business here, and they should be protected in their rights. Agents give 
the excuse that they have to send outside the State to get insurance on 
some large risks, on which it is impossible to get sufficient insurance in 
Chicago. This is a very small hole to crawl out of. ‘‘ What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” Make an exception in one case and 
a precedent is established, which will do great injustice in the future. 
Let the owners of large stocks send out for their own insurance. 

An agent who controls a large line can get his customer all the legiti- 
mate insurance there is to be had, and then tell him if he wants any out- 
side insurance he must send for it himself, but that he (the agent) cannot 
procure it for him without rendering himself liable to the penalties of the 
law. Agents who represent the companies, in whose interest the laws 
are supposed to be made, cannot expect others to respect the laws which 
they break themselves. Let the agents obey the insurance laws of the 
State, and they can, with good grace, ask that they be enforced to the 
letter. . ANTI-UNDERGROUND. 

Cuicaco, December 2, 1882. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE FIRE HAZARD OF QUARTZ MILLS. 


Quartz mills have been a class of property little known or sought 
after by underwriters, and until the last few years scarcely any attention has 
been given them one way or another. As property of this class is princi- 
pally confined to the mining regions of the Far West, companies have had 
but a slight chance to become acquainted with all the essential points per- 
taining to the true hazard. On the Pacific coast several years ago—where 
mills were first erected—companies were occasionally asked by their San 
Francisco agents to carry lines, and did so, but almost under protest. To 
be sure, in those early days when most mills were experiments—few being 
successful—the true hazard. was comparatively unknown and cautious 
underwriters were averse to carrying lines. Millions of dollars have been 
expended in all manner of processes and treatment of ores. In the height 
of mining excitement many mills were constructed even before the 
“camp” had proven itself a reliable one. Mines were bought up by east- 
ern capitalists, and to prove the ‘‘ bonanza,” something must be done in 
the way of building a mill, some process was settled upon and the erection 
of works commenced. Many of these properties were built much on the 
same principle—and with as much sense—as a miller would use in con- 
structing a flouring mill in a section before knowing it was productive of 
grain ; but hope, that sheet-anchor of humanity, ever looked forward, fully 
expecting big returns for the outlay. In some cases fair returns were had, 
yet as a rule milling was a failure. Ores carrying several hundred dollars 
per ton were shipped to Swansea, England, and home efforts were given to 
pounding out only the highest grades. 

To-day, tourists traveling through the ‘‘ Rockies” behold in many of our 
mining camps these relics of by-gone days. If you happen to be in the com- 
pany of an “old timer” he will point out these old ruins, and if asked, 
give their history. He will tell you with what anxiety ‘‘ the boys” looked 
forward to the completion of that mill ; how eagerly they anticipated the 











teries ; how they expected it would bring out the camp and put the long 
sought wealth in their pockets. He will also tell you when it started up 
how the batteries sent their rolling sounds re-echoing along the canyon’s 
side ; how all of a sudden it ceased, the stamps were hung up ; how the 
management failed to make it pay ; how something was wrong with the 
machinery, something a little ‘‘ out of kilter” that the “ Professor” could 
notunravel. Then, too, the “lead” ‘‘ pinched up” and the thing didn’t 
“pan-out” worth acent. It wasa failure. Where there is so much loss 
there must necessarily be some gain, and right here let me state that, oa 
though many milling properties were left to rack and ruin—either from 
want of ore or the proper knowledge of treating it—that each and every 
one taught a lesson, a lesson that those who came after were benefited by. 
What was guesswork once, is now reduced toa science. The mills and 
processes of to-day are no more to be compared with the mills and pro- 
cesses of’ 59 than they are with the old Mexican arraséra or patio process 
ofthree hundred years ago. The same advance has been made in the 
treatment of ores as in other industrial branches. The percentage of the 
precious metal saved is at least one third more than formerly. All this 
progress is another example of man’s inventive genius—an illustration of 
what can be done when ingenuity and an indomitable will are brought to 
bear on the mysteries of nature. 

It is not my intention to bewilder the reader with a full explanation of 
the different processes used in extracting the precious metals, but, if pos- 
sible, to show wherein the physical hazard ties. The heading of my sub- 
ject does not by any means cover all there is to be written in connection 
with the different methods employed in the treatment of ores ; for, besides 
the quartz mill, or gold mill proper, we have reduction works, smelters, 
concentrators (wet and dry process) and samplers. The two most requi- 
site points in milling or smelting are plenty of ore and the correct method 
of treating it. Other points, such as close proximity to mines, abund- 
ance of water the year around, cheap fuel, cheap labor and the easy access 
to the outside world, all go toward making the reduction of ores a paying 
matter. In order that I may be better understood, I deem it best that 
the reader follow me from where the mineral is delivered to the works 
until it arrives at its final treatment. I will separate each class of prop- 
erty, describing it under its proper head to the best of my ability. 

Quartz Mills, or the gold mills proper, such as are used at Deadwood, 
D. T., Gilpin County, Col., and other gold camps throughout the Rocky 
Mountains, are a class of hazards that, physically speaking, are not bad. 
To begin with, plenty of water must be at hand or the mill in itself is 
useless ; in fact, without an abundance of water operations must be aban- 
doned. The building is generally situated on a side hill, having three 
floors, each below the other like a succession of steps. On the upper, or 
battery floor, are situated the crusher and stamps. The crusher is nothing 
more than what is termed a rock breaker in the East, and crushes the 
larger pieces of ore for the batteries. These batteries generally consist of five 
stamps, and when we speak of a twenty-stamp mill it is understood to be 
one of four batteries. These stamps work up and down in what is 
termed a mortar; each stamp weighs from 600 to 800 pounds, and is pro- ‘ 
vided with a steel or iron ‘‘ shoe,” which is attaclied to the bottom, and 
drops direct upon the “die” situated in the mortar. Between shoe and 
die the mineral is pounded to a pu'py state, water being admitted in one 
side ofthe mortar. Onthe front of this mortar is placed a wire screen, 
through which passes all the rock and mineral not caught by the ‘* quick” 
within the mortar. This passes over what are called ‘‘ plates,” upon which 
is ‘‘ quick,” or mercury, and that which fails to be amalgamated here passes 
on to other contrivances on the third or bottom floor for a further saving. 
The entire process is dependent upon an abundance of water and a proper 
amount of mercury. The machinery requisite is power, crusher, stamps, 
plates and settlers. : 

Reduction Works.—This class of milling property is kaown among mill 
men as the chloridizing process, and has been misconstrued by under- 
writers as being the same class of risks as quartz mills proper; the error 
inf this respect being a knowledge of stamps being used. Although the 
treatment is somewhat similar in a few particul.rs, it differs widely, inso- 
much that furnaces are employed for roasting purposes. These furnaces 
are built from all manner of plans and devices, but those most used and 
most successful are the White & Howell combination furnace and the 
Bruckner cylinder. The latter is much used in Colorado, and has proven 
itself very satisfactory in the results. The process, in a few words, is as 
follows: After the ore has been crushed, it is dechlorinized in these fur- 
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naces, then carried to the pan room, where it goes through the final treat- 
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ment. These pans are madé of iron, and have on the bottom thick plates 
called “dies ;” over these plates revolve the ‘‘ mullers,” that are also 
fitted underneath with plates calied ‘‘ shoes.” When a charge of ore is in- 
troduced, enough water is added to thin the contents to a proper consis- 
tency for working ; the mullers are then set in motion, and, as mercury has 
also been admitted, the process of amalgamationcommences, That which 
fails to amalgamate here is carried to the “‘ settlers”—very similar to the 
pans—where the final operation is performed. The amalgam is then 
placed in retorts, the mercury passes off in fumes, and the silver is ready 
for the assayer, who melts and runs it into bricks. There is still an- 
other process used in these works, known as the Hunt & Douglass pro_ 
leaching process, 

This treatment is like the first, except in manner of extracting the 
gold and silver. Instead of pans and settlers, tubs full of liquor in 
which the roasted ore is introduced are used. This treatment is little 
used and has proven no more successful than the first. Reduction 
Works have been probably more disastrous to insurance companies 
than any other class of gold and silver mills. Whether it has been 
due to the physical or moral hazard remains in most instances unknown. 
If the furnaces are properly set, clear from all wood-work, drying floors 
the same, and hot ore pits carefully protected, the danger from this direc- 
tionis small. It is absolutely necessary that works of this kind be well 
supplied with water, as without it, the treatment is worthless. 

Smelters.—U nder this head there is much to be written, but my time will 
only permit of a synopsis, giving the most important points. The name 
in itself implies the method and my object will be to explain the hazard, 
physically speaking. In this treatment of ores there has been more ex- 
perimenting than in any other. A great many of ourargentiferous miner- 
als are extremely refractory, and to overcome these obstacles to free smelt- 
ing, and secure a paying proportion of the assay value, has been produc- 
tive of many a new process. The term smelter, however, is usually un- 
derstood to mean that process wherein ‘‘stacks” are used, or in other 
words, ‘water jackets.” These stacks are built of from ten to fifty tons 
capacity, per twenty-four hours, and are built of brick, fire-brick and iron. 
They are square in form, having mid-way up the stack an aperture through 
which the ‘‘charge” is made. This aperture is nearly even with the 
second, or charging floor, beneath on the ground floor, the stack is ar- 
ranged in many respects like that of a blast furnace, except the metal is 
taken by means of asyphon from a receiver on the side. There are two 
places of escape, one for the slag and the one just mentioned. The man 
in charge of the molten metal dips with a ladle from the receiver into a 
row of moulds near by. The bars from the moulds are called ‘‘ base bul- 
lion,” as they contain principally lead, in which is the gold and silver. 
On this floor, so to speak—for technically there is none—there is nothing 
but the bare ground and stone paving. The slag is taken from the stack 
in iron pots and carried to the dump, a sufficient distance away to obviate 
any danger from that source. In large concerns of this class the stacks 
are arranged side by side, a few feet apart. One unacquainted with this 
smelting process, would naturally think such an intense heat as is required 
would be apt to break out through the charging doer and communicate 
with any wood-work near by ; such is not the case; there is no danger 
from this whatever ; scarcely, if ever, can anyone see else but dark smoke 
arising from the mass within. This smoke and dust is carried by a strong 
draught into the dust chamber—a brick apartment for collecting any min- 
eral that might otherwise escape through the stack direct—and what re- 
mains passes out through the tall chimney. There is no good reason why 
these risks should be unprofitable to insurance companies. With the same 
precautions as should be used in any establishment of a similar nature the 
Charcoal bins should be situated at least 100 
The actual number of smelters that have 


chances for fire are few. 

feet from the main buildings. 

been destroyed are few. 
Concentrators.—This process is used in the concentration of low grade 


ores, Many of our mines have considerable ‘‘gaugue” matter that, in 
itself, will not pay to ship, the mineral being too much scattered through- 
out the rock. Now, by reducing or concentrating a few tons of this rock 
into one, we have, instead of so many tons of almost worthless ore, one ton 
of value, all the rock having been separated from the mineral. This is 
not the only use to which concentration is put; in many instances large 
bodies of ore containing “black jack” or zinc, also iron pyrites, require 


Separation, as the latter minerals seldom contain silver to any value ; the 


galena being the one of worth. Probably no treatment of ores has so 
many different ways of arriving at the same result, or intended result, as 





concentration. The process most in use is what is known as the wet pro- 
cess. In this, as in all other methods of concentration, the rock is first 
crushed, then passed through Cornish rolls, where it receives its final 
crushing; itis then screened, and, according to its fineness, carried to 
jigs. Thesé jigs are full of water, and by means of an eccentric on the 
shaft above are given a motion which, with the aid of gravity, gradually 
carries the heavy galena to the bottom. The rock being the lightest sub- 
stance, lies at the surface and is carried by troughs outside the building, 
while the galena is drawn from the bottom of the jig and put in sacks. 
The extremely fine stuft is worked on the slime tables or some patent con- 
trivance for the same purpose. The dry process is similar to the wet, with 
the exception that the jigs are not worked with water but by air driven 
from the bottom of the jig to the surface, the same motion to the jig being 
given, and gravity in this case also produces the same result. This 
process, better known as the Khrom process, is used comparatively little, 
and hardly gives as satisfactory returns as the wet process. The bétter 
risk of the two is the former, as water is used entirely to produce a suc- 
cessful operation. In the latter the most hazardous part is the drying floor, 
or cylinder. If these are well protected, however, there need be no cause 
of fear from this direction. The machinery used in both cases is power, 
crusher, Cornish rolls and jigs. The process is simple in both cases, and 
if constructed with due protection from fire, are not to be considered bad 
risks. 

Sampling Works.—This class of property is for the purpose of buying 
and selling ores. They are custom in their manner of doing business, as 
they do not depend upon any one mine for their supply. Parties having 
mineral to sell generally take it to these works, where it is crushed and 
sampled. Whatever the sample assays in value is the basis upon what 
the miner obtains in money for his ore. The process is’ very simple ; the 
only machinery required being an engine, boiler, crusher and rolls. The 
physical hazard depends on how the boiler is set, the true running of 
shafting, and whether the assay furnace is in main building or not. These 
establishments are found in most every mining camp, and where there is 
plenty of ore, generally pay handsome profits. 

I have now given the full line of hazards coming under the head of 
milling and smelting, except, perhaps, some new scheme or experiment 
as yet generally unknown to the milling fraternity. Should such be the 
case, it is almost certain the process would be so closely related to those 
already enumerated as to properly come under one of the headings. 

The chief aim of all ore treatments is to extract as high a percentage of 
the assay value as possible ; the higher the percentage saved, the more 
profitable the mill or smelter. As I have already stated, the chief points 
in the profitable handling of ores are physical advantages, nearness to an 
abundance of fuel and water, easy access to the outside world, plenty of 
ore, the proper process and the proper knowledge of directing the work. 
The failures of the past and those of the future have been, and will be, 
the lack of these essential points. The percentage saved very rarely ex- 
ceeds eighty-five, and where considerable less is obtained the project is 
apt to turn outa failure. As it is customary to run night and day in th se 
establishments, due precaution should be had regarding lights, and in no 
instance should employees be allowed to carry anything but candles or 
lanterns, When properties are shut down for repairs, or a “ clean up,” 
watchmen should be employed night and day. With these conditions, 
and the same care exhibited in protection of boilers, there is little to fear 
from the physical hazard. The moral hazard comes in when all is on the 
edge of failure, litigation and causes usual to that end. 

In conclusion I will state that, although underwriters, generally speak- 
ing, are disinclined to write on these hazards, the day is fast approaching 
when they will be called upon to carry lines more frequently than ever. 
This industry is growing greater and greater each year, and the vast 
amount of capital invested therein naturally looks to the underwriter for 
protection. The days of wild-cat schemes are fast drawing to a close, 
mining and milling is assuming the solid business basis that governs 
other industries, and the near future will prove the grand results ob- 
tained therefrom. In the State of Colorado, no less than ten millions of 
dollars is invested in industries of milling, smelting, etc. In the mining 
regions of the Rotky Mountains, no less than fifty millions have been in- 
vested. The reader will undoubtedly conclude I am quite partial to this 
class of business, and I can only say that a good risk is as good in the 
*‘Rockies” as anywhere else. If what I have said will enable one to 
pick the good from the bad, I shall be satisfied with my work, as well I 
might be, QUARTZ. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Rates in Minneapolis. 


THERE is said to be a strong feeling among business men in Minneapolis 
against the advance in insurance rates. The Mayor of Minneapolis re- 
cently gave vent to his feelings and opinions regarding Mr. McCord, 
manager of the insurance Compact in that city, as follows: ‘ Every little 
while some person comes here from the East, and, laboring under the de- 
lusion that all residents west of Chicago are ‘chumps,’ attempts to regu- 
late certain branches of our city government. The latest in this line is 
this man McCord, who wants to run the fire department, water-works, and 
tell us how we must construct our buildings. Now, up to the time that 
Mr. McCord assumed the general superintendence of insurance business 
in this city, our fire department was ranked as A 1, and for that matter is 
now. Mr. McCord, to show the Board of Underwriters that he was a 
great man and alive to business, starts in by saying our fire department is 
incompetent, ‘not properly directed,’ insinuating that the department is 
not properly officered, which is not correct. He next turns his attention 
to the inefficiency of the water-works, and says the pumping power is in- 


sufficient, and the water mains are too small and inadequate to supply the, 


demand. These conclusions he arrives at by witnessing two fires which 
occurred in the city lately. I refer to the Spink and Knickerbocker fires. 
‘Do you know,’ said the Mayor, ‘that Spink’s insurance amounted to 
$17,000, while his stock was valued at about $11,000? Eastman’s Build- 
ing, occupied by Knickerbocker, cost $21,000, was insured for $23,000, 
and Knickerbocker’s stock was insured for $10,000 or $12,000 more than 
it was announced at.’ These facts seem to me to indicate an insufficiency 
on the part of the insurance agents, rather than of the fire department or 
water supply. The insurance business, as conducted in this city, is get- 
ting to be a grinding monopoly, without any competition, as in other busi- 
ness. Rates are advanced, and citizens desiring to be insured are obliged 
to pay the rates asked. In my opinion, it’s about time these insurance 
sharps paid more attention to the proper conduct of their own business 
principles. Let our citizens take care of their water-works and buildings, 
for which the latter feel fully competent. McCord can make and save 
money for the companies he represents by paying strict attention to busi- 
ness.” 

In St. Paul a chance will be given the authorities to remedy the fire 
limits and building ordinances during the present month before the under- 
writers will take steps to advance rates in that city. 





Compound Interest. 

THE accumulation of money at compound interest is as mystifying in 
connection with the science of life insurance as in any other relation. In 
Currency Needs of Commerce there is an interesting article on this, 
compounding of interest, with some good illustrations. Many carelessly 
infer that the increase of money at six per cent is just twice as rapid as 
at three per cent ; but in reality the increase is vastly mcre rapid than this. 
In one hundred years, at six per cent, the increase on any given sum is 
about eighteen times as much as at three per cent. 

If one dollar be invested and the interest added to the principal an- 
nually at the rates named, we shall have the following result as the accu- 
mulation of one hundred years: 
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There are probably few, however familiar with the subject of the rapid 
increase of capital put at interest, who would not be startled at the state- 
ment that the cost of the outfit of Christopher Columbus in his first voy- 
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age of discovery, put at interest at six per cent per annum would by this 
time have amounted to more than the entire money value of this continent 
together with the accumulations from the industry of all who have lived 
upon it. If any doubt this let them reckon the amount, estimating the 
entire outfit to have cost only the small sum of $5000, and remembering 
that money doubles, at six per cent, in a little less than twelve years—or 
accurately, in eleven years, ten months and twenty-one days. Allowing 
it to double every twelve years this five thousand at interest at six per 
cent since 1492, it will be found would have amounted to $17,895, 700,000,- 
ooo ; which estimating the population of the continent of America (North 
and South) to be 85,000,000, or 17,000,000 families (averaging five mem. 
bers each), would give more than $1,000 oco as the possession of every 
one of these. The interest upon $1,000,000 at six per cent, is $60,000, 
which would now be the princely annual income of each of these 17,000,- 
ooo families from the accumulations up to this time upon so small a sum 
as that named for the outfit of the discoverer. 


Organization Against Tobacco. 


M. Butey is at the head of a French association, whose object is to decry 
the use of tobacco, and the title of the organization is ‘‘ La Societe Contre 
l’Abus de Tabac.” The weed is inveighed against in its economic and 
hygienic aspects. France spends every year in tobacco 352,538,000 francs, 
or about $90,000,000. Before 1830 French people were only moderate 
smokers, though great snuffers, but since that period, though snuffing has 
sensibly diminished, smoking has enormously increased. Chewing is rare 
in France, being considered as a coarse habit, carters and sailors only 
being masticators of the weed. In France the Government, recognizing 
how univers:l is the habit of smoking, gives every one of her soldiers, for 
his ten days of consumption, 100 grammes of smoking tobacco, tabac de 
cantine, for which he is charged only three cents. To provide the soldier 
with tobacco is considered by many French military authorities as almost 
anecessity. In Gen. Brack’s ‘‘ Traite des Avant Postes” he insists that 
the cavalry soldier should cultivate the use of tobacco, as it makes him 
more alert and indifferent to hunger or thirst. In opposition to this, Dr. 
Blanchet, an army surgeon, insists that, inquiring into the effects of smok- 
ing in the ranks, the illness of many men could be traced to the abuse of 
tobacco. It produced ulcers of the lips, the mouth, tongue, and nose, 
necrosis, gastralgia, gastritis, and enteritis, with vertigo, mental debility, 
and even transient attacks of mania. It should be noticed that the French 
Surgeon cites all these ills as arising from the abuse of tobacco. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie thought that tobacco in moderation acted as a sedative 
on the nervous system, especially when in a condition of excitement, 
worry or physical fatigue, but,that its abuse brought with it many terrible 
diseases. Experiences in our civil war induced the same conclusions, 
Over-use of any stimulant is hurtful, and there are many men, strictly 
temperate, who were not smokers, who are suffering to-day from nervous 
diseases brought on by the over-use of strong coffee, taken by them while 
in service. Is cigarette smoking hurtful? That is a question often dis- 
cussed. We are among the great cigarette-smokers of the world. If 
cigarettes be prejudicial to health, it must arise from the paper. Now, 
this paper can be nothing else than pure lignose, or wood fiber. If it were 
made of hemp, there might possibly arise some source of danger to the 
smoker, though it is quite unlikely that any of the pernicious qualities of 
hemp would survive the manufacturing processes paper pulp is put to. 
Such pyroligneous distillations as come from the paper could hardly be 
more hurtful than those arising from the tobacco itself. Where the danger 
of cigarettes arises is from the cheapness, which permits too many of 
them to be smoked, and because they are getting into use by urchins of 
all ranks who are not more than ten years old. Smoking, when indulged 
in by boys, is as pernicious a habit as if they commenced to tipple. It 
stunts their growth, destroys digestion, obscures vision, and rendeiing 
them nervous, induces them to seek such stimulant as can be found in 
alcoholic fluids. 
Tue Use or Tosacco By Boys. 

TuE Medical and Surgical Reporter says : The use of tobacco by growing 
boys is so generally recognized as pernicious tliat it is extraordinary that 
more energetic measures are not urged upon those having the care of 
youth to prevent the habit. Already it has been prohibited ia the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, in the United States Military Acad- 
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emy at West Point, in the Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, and 
in various other enlightened educational institutions. 

This was not the result of prejudice or hobbyism. If any set of men are 
free from these vices of learning, it is the naval surgeons, and it was es- 
pecially from these, and particularly from Dr. A. L. Gihon, United States 
Navy, that this attack on the weed began. The indictment laid against it 
charged : That it leads to impaired nutrition of the nerve centres; that it 
is a fertileScause of neuralgia, vertigo and indigestion ; that it irritates the 
mouth and throat, and thus destroys the purity of the voice ; that by exci- 
tation of the optic nerve, it produces amaurosis and other defects of the 
vision ; that it causesatremulous hand and an intermittent pulse ; that 
one of its conspicuous effects is to develop irritability of the heart; that 
it retards the cell change on which the development of the adolescent de- 
pends. 

This is a formidable bill of particulars, and yet each of these charges is 
preferred by the best modern authority, and, what is more, each is sub- 
stantiated by an abundance of clinical evidence. Testimony is also ad- 
duced from the class records of schools and colleges, which indicate very 
positively that the effect of tobacco on the mental faculties is deteriorating. 
The best scholars are not tobacco users; non-smokers take the highest 
rank in every grade ; and whether we look at the exceptionally brilliant 
students, or compare the average of those who use and those who refrain 
from tobacco, the result shows the same. 


. 





Relation of Temperance to Vital Statistics. 


A TEMPERANCE mass-meeting was held at Allyn Hall, Hartford, on Tues- 
day evening of last week, and among the prominent men present who 
addressed the assemblage was Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. Greene is a deep 
thinker and a forcible speaker as well as writer. He delivered a valuable 
address on the economic bearings of the subject of temperance to the vital 
statistics of the country. The scientific and practical manner in which 
he treated his subject and its important bearing on the life insurance pro- 
fession induces us to reproduce his remarks in full, as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I am glad to see an organ- 
ized attempt to appeal to and to educate the cunsciences of men in the 
matter of temperance, which is, in its broad sense, the use of all things 
to answer only a real need and not as an indulgence. Two things, I take 
it, are necessary to a truly temperate life ; a clear understanding of one’s 
real physical, mental and moral needs and the poiot at which these needs 
are just properly met and satisfied by the use of any gift of God ; and a reso- 
lute self restraint in the use of that gift within that point. Many men found 
their view of use upon the degree of pleasure derived from indulgence, re- 
gardless of necessity. Others, who at least desire to appear temperate, meas- 
ure their use more by the point beyond which undoubted and rapid injury 
results than by any rule of necessity; their question is not why is this 
thing good and how much is good, but, is it pleasant and how much can 
Istand? In both classes the essential motive is the same, self gratifica- 
tion ; the difference is in degree. But a careful study of one’s needs, an 
intelligent and conscientious use of all gifts to answer them and a prompt 
self restraint at that point, is the rule to which men necd to be educated. 
That is the only law of liberty which is not license. 

I wish to emphasize the necessity of such education by reference to a 
piece of evidence which has been accumulating but slowly and has not 
been sufficiently studied by any one, and of which the general public 
knows very little ; I mean the effect of the use of intoxicating drinks upon 
health aud life as indicated by the experience of life insurance companies. 
Ithas been my duty to read the records of and to make careful inquiry 
into the last illness and death of many thousand persons of all classes in 
all parts of the country. Two great features are shown in those records: 
the value of a man’s inheritance of vitality and the modifying force of 
habits of living upon that vitality. Every man is born with an amount of 
vital force that ought, accidents apart and humanly speaking, to carry 
him a specific distance on the scale of years, and each man’s inheritance 
can, on the average, be fairly determined. Among the persons selected 
with care for physical soundness and sobriety and who are, as a rule, re- 
Spectable and useful members of society, the death rate is more pro- 
foundly affected by the use of intoxicating drinks than by any other one 
cause apart from heredity. There are not, among insured men, a great 
Many deaths in the gutter nor of delirium tremens. There are a 
great many hob-nailed livers, and other diseases whose history is not far 
to seek ; but in the majority of cases the effect is mainly apparent in the 
predisposition to disease caused by drink and the sap of the vital powers, 
impairing their ability to maintain healthy action under adverse circum- 
Stances, to sustain a conflict with disease, or to rally from shock. 

The degree to which many diseases commonly referred to malaria, over- 
work and other vague, general, scape-goat cause, are actually grounded in 
what would almost invariably be called a temperate use of drink by per- 





sons of reputed temperate habits, would be incredible to the mass of peo- 
ple unaccustomed to a careful observation and comparison of related 
cases. That habitual, sottish drunkenness should issue in disease and 
death most people can understand ; but that moderate, orderly, decorous 
indulgence should issue in congested brains, insanity, suicide, paralysis, 
diseases of k:dneys, liver, stomach, in pneumonia, rheumatism, and in 
general in those diseases which at bottom mean a poison imported into 
the blood, most persons do not know and are slow to believe ; but the 
reason is simple and worth noting in this connection. Setting aside the 
question of strictly medicinal effects, the true and only use of whatever 
is taken into the system by way of the stomach, whether solid or fluid, is 
as food ; it is simply designed to restore the waste of blood, muscle, 
bone and nerve caused by the daily work performed by muscles and or- 
gans ; appetite is given to insure the taking of such and so much food as 
will serve this end ; and if it be not cultivated by indulgence for the grati- 
fication of special senses, or stimulated by whets which produce in the 
stomach or throat an irritation that simulates true hunger and thirst, it 
will faithfully perform its office and stop there. 

Whenever we take into the stomach that which is not needed to form 
healthy tissue in place of that wasted, or take more of a proper solid or 
liquid than is needed to supply that waste, unless it be so irritating that 
it is at once rejected, it is digested as well as the overwork thus imposed 
on the digestive organs will permit, is absorbed into the blood, and so 
much only as is needed for repair is assimilated, that is, converted into 
the various tissues and fluids of the body ; and the rest remains unused, 
decomposing foreign matter, an irritating poison, which the secretory 
system is overworked in the attempt to eliminate, but which it cannot 
eliminate quickly enough to prevent all mischief; so that with con- 
tinued indulgence, however moderate, above the point of real necessity, 
there is going ona more or less gradual change of structure in organs and 
blood vessels, a steady if slow degeneration; the tissue of these overworked 
organs is being continually depraved by this poison, and at last the 
strength of some one becomes inadequate to its task, it shows weakness 
and disease, its work is only partly performed, the poison remains un- 
eliminated ; the other organs also undergoing depraved change, are in- 
creasingly overworked, and there is that continual and distressing strug- 
gle which nature always bravely makes to maintain her work against all 
discouragements and obstacles, until some one or more organs give way 
wholly and the machine collapses. 

Apart from those cases where from disease or shock, there is need of a 
whip to the vital organs to make them pull through an emergency, the 
only legitimate use of alcohol is as a food,a rebuilder of blood cells, 
bone and tissue. Its actual] utility and limitations as a food have been 
by no means fully demonstrated. In certain cases it has undoubtedly its 
peculiar vaiue ; but there is also no doubt that for most persons at most 
times it has no such utility. In the vast majority of cases we have to 
deal with its use, not as a true food and strictly limited in quantity to its 
value as such, but as a mere indulgence, where the undigested, unassim- 
ilated alcohol is left in the blood as an acid poison and is put in by suc- 
cessive indulgences faster than it can be cast out by the excretory 
organs. 

Unfortunately for mankind the operation of this cause is slow and in- 
sidious ; its phenomena are not usually very obvious or striking in the 
case of moderate drinking. The development of effect from cause is very 
gradual and is disguised by the intervention of many secondary and ap- 
parent causes, such as colds, exposure, shock or any overdraft on the 
vital powers, which seem easily to account for all the mischief and ren- 
der it needless to inquire farther back. The nearest apparent cause is 
accepted very easily by friends and neighbors as the only one. In many 
cases they and even the victim himself, do not suspegt the truth, or sus- 
pecting it, thrust it aside as too painful for an instant’s thought. In many 
cases inquiry is painful, difficult and apparently profitless, and against 
outside inquiry, pride, affection and interest rise in opposition. 

It is of such cases that our records are all too full, startlingly full ; and 
only from their study does the extent and certainty of evil results be- 
come apparent in any degree approximating the truth. But here is the 
one grand and impressive fact, that in scarcely a case where there has 
been any, however moderate, Aaditual use of intoxicating drinks does 
that fact fail, on due examination, to make itself clearly manifest in the 
cause and mode of death. Secret and slow and veiled as it may be, it 
slays in its own fashion, and to the experienced and watcbful eye most 
surely betrays its characteristic. The same is true of the man whose 
drinking consists mainly in going on sprees. From the same standpoint 
do I protest against the notion so prevalent and so industriously urged, 
that beer is harmless and a desirable substitute for the more concentrated 
liquors. What beer may be and what it may do in other countries and 
climates I do not know from observation. That in this country ‘and 
climate its use is an evil only less than the use of whiskey, if less on the 
whole, that its effect is only longer delayed, not so immediately and ob- 
viously bad, its incidents not so repulsive, but destructive in the end, I 
have seen abundant proof, 

In one of our largest cities containing a great population of beer 
drinkers, I had occasion to note the deaths among a large group of per- 
sons whose habits in their own eyes and in those of their friends and 
physicians were temperate ; but they were habitual users of beer. When 
the observation began they were upon the average something under mid- 
dle-age, and they were of course selected lives. For two or three years 
there was nothing very remarkable to be noted among this group. Pres- 
ently death began to strike it; and until it had dwindled to a fraction of 
its original proportions, the mortality in it was astounding in extent and 
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still more remarkable in the manifest identity of cause and mode. There 
was no mistaking it ; the history was almost invariable ; robust, apparent 
health, full muscles, a fair outside, increasing weight, florid faces ; then 
a touch of cold, or a sniff of malaria, and instantly some acute disease 
with, almost invariably, typhoid symptoms, was in violent action, and 
ten days or less ended it. It was as if the system had been kept fair out- 
side while within it was eaten to a shell ; and at the first touch of disease 
there was utter collapse ; every fibre was poisoned and weak. And this, 
in its main features varying of course in degree, has been my observation 
in beer drinking everywhere. It is peculiarly deceptive at first; it is 
thoroughly destructive at the last. 

And so the sum of the lessons of our experience is this: use alcohol 
in all its forms only for an actual need and only to the actual extent of 
that need, never as a mere indulgence or for pleasure, or the result will 
ceitainly be a diseased and enfeebled life and a too early death, 





Insurance in the Dry Goods District. 
Tue Commercial Bulletin recently made a valuable contribution to insur- 
ance literature by showing that the dry goods district of this city had been 
the grave of much insurance capital, the companies having paid far more 
for losses in that district than they had receivedin premiums. E. R. Ken- 
nedy, a well-known agent, takes exception to the suggestion that it re- 
mains unprofitable under the advanced rates prescribed by the Tariff 
Association. The following is Mr. Kennedy’s letter on the subject : 
OFFICE OF WEED & KENNEDY, ) 

No. 6 Pine Street, New York, Movember 23, 1882. § 
To the Editor of the Commercial Bulletin: 

An article with the above caption, printed some time ago in The Com- 
mercial Bulletin, has received, as it deserved, wide attention. And yet, 
carefully and conscientiously prepared as the article evidently was, I be- 
lieve its conclusions are erroneous and misleading. Unfortunately, in 
the absence of statistics, discussion must proceed, as you were compelled 
to proceed, largely on estimates, conjectures and assumptions. Let me, 
thea, first criticise the estimates on which your conclusions were based. 

The dry goods district, as now officially described, is bounded by Reade 
and Spring streets, and by Crosby and Elm streets and West Broadway 
and South Fifth avenue ; comprising, I believe, fifty-eight blocks. You 
estimate ‘‘ the aggregate value exposed to fire in this area” at from $150,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000. I have conferred with a large number of mer- 
chants, landlords, architects and real estate agents on this matter, and I 
feel sure the value is much greater than you have been led to suppose. 
The lowest estimate I have heard of the value of buildings alone is $50,- 
000,000, while equally well informed parties consider it far more; the 
weight of opinion inclining strongly to $75,000,000. As to the contents 
of these buildings, the smallest sum any merchant I have met thinks 
would cover this item is $275,000,000, which, I believe, is not over two- 
thirds the actual value. 

Not let us see about your assumed premium rate paid for insurance on 
this property. You say that ‘‘ during the past five years * * * rates 
have ranged all the way from thirty-five or forty cents, as a minimum 
average, up to seventy-five or eighty cents asa maximum average.” What 
is culled a ‘‘ minimum average” is, undoubtedly, an extreme minimum ; 
ut rate that would have been regarded as remarkably low, even in the days 
of low rates. But let that pass; we need not consider what rates were 
some years ago. ou assert that the question is ‘‘ whether rates of pre- 
mium are or are not ‘too high in the dry goods district,’” and you inti- 
mate that “if rates were doubled” they would be ‘‘none ‘too high’ ”— 
meaning, of course, present rates. 

Fortunately, we are not left to conjecture here. Every building in the 
district (or nearly every one) is specifically rated ; and, as I learn froma 
recent report to the Board of Underwritérs, by James Harrison, Super- 
intendent of Surveys, the exact average rate on buildings is over seventy- 
three cents. When the companies doing business here recently organized 
a Tariff Association, one of their rules permitted a deduction, in insuring 
buildings, of one-quarter of the schedule rate. That would make the rate 
about fifty-five cents. But (although some buildings, and those among 
the largest, pay their full rating) I think, for reasons obvious to under- 
writers, a figure closer to the facts is fifty cents. 

In writing policies on contents of buildings, the twenty-five per cent de- 
duction is not allowed, but additions are made to the schedule ratings 
of buildings—five cents for “not hazardous” merchandise (of which 
thete are very few), ten cents for “hazardous” and twenty cents for ‘‘ ex- 
tra hazardous” (which classification includes the greatest number of 
stocks); manufacturing risks, or ‘‘ special hazards” (of which there are 
uot a great many), carrying 50 cents addition. Starting with an average 
building rate of 73 cents, it will hardly be doubted that the average rate on 
merchandise is fully 90 cents. Since you lump buildings and contents 
and treat ‘‘75 or 80 cents as a maximum average,” and as present rates 
are the highest that have been obtained during your five years period, we 
are not very far apart on this matter. Granting your assumption that the 
property of the district is but three-fgurths insured, we are now ready to 
make an estimate of the gross amount of premiums paid ina year. Value of 
buildings, $75,000,0c0oo—insured for $56,250,000 at 50 cents, yields $281,250. 
Valye of contents, $275,000,000—insured for $206,250,000 at go cents, 








yields, $1,856,250. This ghows a total of $2.137,590. Do you say this j 

a larger proportion of the premiums paid on the entire business of sy 
city than you concede is collected from the dry goods business? Th 4 
are several replies to that. In the first place. at least $150,000 per eneuanty 
paid to companies not represented ia New York and not reporting to re 
Board. This item, which you allude to but fail to take into accou , 
brings below $2,000,000 the sum to be compared with the oa 
premiumsof the city. This iatter amount, too, would appear much greate 

if premiums paid to uprepresented companies on risks outside the q ; 
goods district as well as those inside were added. Then, your assumptio 

of the proportion of city premiums collected in this district, stated as 4 
certain per centum, is altogetherand very far too small. Again, Iam figur- 
ing on present rates—not on results in previous years—and, as rates had 
greatly advanced on much of the city business, I shall be surprised if the 
premium receipts of this yeardo not show a larger total than those of an 

recent year. It is with this larger sum that the estimate I have made 3 
dry goods premiums should be compared. 

You deduct 4o per cent from the dry goods premiums to cover the ex- 
penses of the companies—‘‘ this being the average expense ratio on New 
York city business for many years past.” I concurin the quoted statement 
but I insist that the present cost of doing insurance business with the district 
is lesS than it was during the ‘* years past” from which you derive your ay. 
erage. A few years ago very few companies paid less than 20 per cent to 
brokers on all premiuus on the business in question, while many 
companies paid 25 per cent. Now, as every one knows, nearly every 
company has reduced its rate of brokerage. I think, then, you will agree 
that 30 per cent is quite enough to allow for the present rate of « xpense on 
this insurance. And, deducting 30 per cent from the amount of premiums 
above stated, we have $1,496,250 left to pay losses and a possible profit, 

Let me say right here that I consider the foregoing estimates much in- 
side the truth. I do not doubt that the insurable property in the dry goods 
district is worth fully $500,000,000, and the actual insurance carried is 
probably $50,000,000 more than I have assumed ; while the average rate is 
correctly stated. Now, as tothe losses. It is impossible to take an aver- 
age for a period sufficiently long to form a thoroughly reliable scientific 
basis, because the district itself has changed very much. You give the 
losses of five years—too short a period to prove anything, and especially 
misleading, as it includes an abnormal year; a year that would unjustly 
disturb the average of any period shorter than fifty years; a year different 
from any other since 1845, whea “ the great fire” occurred. Let us take 
the losses in the jistrict for the past ten years, which were as follows: 


NS irits dibs ein slp neabtianie- wiih e Res winbtctiwn eas aatewie Cikee $ 750,191.28 
Sr , — issibnege i 444,084.66 
1874--- +. 0-0. endaqies eae Paes : “oes 270,375 64 
eo x: Weise aheisecaew bees at = 556,263.53 
DUC KOGACLE KAY CHEERS RAO Sore eRRNCE Ae ae eee 1,942,327-16 
a As Pere eee 343 717.46 
a itcxaienii saves am tiie | Cony Reediebinineenssd ta, “imedade 509,739.¢5 
DM AGisigb when Kiser araees Pe ree orem Rey eee ere 3,748,019.01 
HR ERE A pea Se SR Ree Lard ee jixsedpewe 956,886.78 
Pree sas Cha anes So wkaewe damket ease Sree seanseaacacecentie 898,549.26 

ETE IG FONE 65S Sie tice iees ee tewiaeens $10. 420,103.83 
Average 168s POE FORT. ..50 2 csccccsssecccss eee ee a ee 1,042,010.38 
Net amount of premiums at present rates............... icbatoeba 1.496,250.00 
PE IE CS ov nnvra De na aeeuld- 4 Hikaidis silanes oe Glee Manin dled adele 454,239.62 


I conclude, therefore, that, whether or not ‘this locality has beena ver- 
itable bonanza to the underwriters,” companies are warranted, at current 
rates, in writing very freely in the dry goods district—as freely as a judic- 
jous consideration ot the theoretical possibility of a ‘Chicago fire” here 
will justify. If money has been lost in the district—in former years and 
at lower rates—that is the very place and this is the time to get it back. 

Yours, E. R. KENNEDY. 











MERE MENTION. 


—W. J. Fetter has been appointed manager of the Compact at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—Thomas Bennett, California general agent of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, is on a visit East. 

—The Pennsylvania Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has been 
admittéd to do business in Minnesota. 

—A. H. Darrow, of Chicago, has been appointed agent of the Atlantic 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company at Providence, R. I. 

—The brother-in-law. of President Arthur, John E. McElroy, a promi- 
nent Albany insurance agent, has been elected secretary of the Albany 
Insurance Company. 

—The Legislature of Vermont did not adjourn until it had passed the 
proposed tax of two per cent on the premiums of insurance companies. 
It is hoped that the companies will take measures early to advance rates 
in Vermont in accordance with this arbitrary taxation, A law was also 
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passed taxing the surplus of Vermont life companies, not including the 
yalue of Vermont real estate. 

—A decision has been rendered prohibiting the ‘‘ matrimonial” insur- 
ance associations from using the money order and registered letter depart- 
ments of the postal service. 

—Dr. Benjamin Durham has accepted a salaried position with the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York, and has severed connec- 
tion with The Investigator accordingly. 

—Since the announcement of the retirement of the Franklin of Boston 
made last week, the outstanding risks of the company have been re-in- 
sured in the Scottish Union and National. 

—Superintendent Fairman has granted certificates of extension of char- 
ters for thirty years to the Montauk Insurance Company of Brooklyn, 
andthe Park Fire Insurance Company of New York City. 

—Moses Robinson, an old farmer, was bound over to the Circuit Court 
inbonds of $1500, at Monmouth, IIl., on November 27, on the charge 
of incendiarism. The charge is that he burned a neighbor’s barn through 
malice. 

—Two English insurance writers, W. K. Sawyer, of The London In- 
surance Record, and Charles Jellicoe, late president of the Institute of 
Actuaries and editor of The Transactions of the Institute, died during the 
past month. 

—According to the latest data the following is the population of the va 
rious continents of the globe: Europe, 327,743,400 ; Asia, 795,591,000 ; 
Africa, 205,823 200; America, 100,415,400; Australia and Polynesia, 
4,232,000 : Polar Regions, 82,500. Total, 1,433,887,500. 

—The failure of the members to pay the last assessment indicates the 
propriety of abandoning an enterprise that the public have failed to ap- 
preciate. So says the managers of the Mutual Provident Association No, 
1of New York city (co-operative), as it gracefully steps down and out. 

—The Advisory Committee of the United Fire Underwritersin America 
m:t at their rooms No. 156 Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, and or- 
ganized by electing Samuel P. Blagden, chairman, and Henry K, Miller, 
secretary. No name was decided on to succeed Mr. Skiltonas president. 

—The Committees of Underwriters and Commissioners, charged with 
framing a uniform policy, held a meeting at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
in New York City, on Monday, and agreed to recommend the Massachu- 
setts standard form of policy, with some few amendments, for adoption 
by the Legislatures of the different States. 

—The presidency of the Newark Fire had been left vacant for some 
months after the violent death of Cephas M. Woodruff. At the meeting 
of the directors of the Company last week, Charles S. Haines was elected 
president, Joseph Ward was re-elected vice-president, and John J. Henry, 
Secretary. It is understood that the company will withdraw from the 
agency business, except in large cities. 

—In the letter of our Chicago correspondent published in the issue of 
Tue SPECTATOR of November 23, he included among the list of firms sued 
for doing an underground business the name of William E. Rollo & Co. 
This was a mistake, and we take the earliest opportunity of correcting the 
same. Messrs. Rollo & Co. have, we believe, never been engaged in this 
underground business, and we hope that this will repair any damage done 
the firm by the mistake of our correspondent. 

—The death of Edwin O. Goodwin, an old insurance man of the insur- 
ance city, Hartford, is widely regretted by life underwriters throughout the 
country. Mr. Goodwin had been prominently indentified with the history 

‘of life insurance for the past thirty-five years. He entered that business 
when life insurance in this country was in its inception and continued to 
the end of life. He was at the close of his life special agent of the New 
York Life, and while on his way tohis present home in Brooklyn from the 
West died on the train a few miles from Jersey City of heart disease, sixty- 
three years of age. 

—A sanitary paper, treating of sewer gas, says that this term has been 
employed for a long time by chemists, sanitarians, plumbers and others to 
indicate the ordinary emanations from sewers. But recently certain gen- 
tlemen have taken exceptions to the term, denying that there is any such 
thing as sewer gas ‘‘ having a peculiar and definite composition.” This is 
undoubtedly true, the paper referred to says, and it is probable that no 
intelligent man or educated physician ever thought otherwise. What has 
been called ‘‘sewer gas” is composed of air, vapor and gases in con- 





stantly varying proportions, together with living germs—vegetable and 
animal—and minute particles of putrescent matter. In short, it is com- 
posed of whatever is sufficiently volatile or buoyant to float in the atmos- 
phere, and in consequence of which buoyancy it is permitted to escape 
through the various sewer outlets. The term is, in this sense, well under- 
stood and it is, moreover, just as correct as would be the terms sewer 
vapor or sewer air, which some have chosen to substitute for it. 

—Stark weather & Shepley, insurance agents at Providence, have issued 
one of their characteristic little calendars, representing a spring time 
pastoral scene. The Glens Falls Insurance Company is giving to its pat- 
rons an artistic little calendar, the face of which presents a vivid scene of 
two storm-caught children seeking protection under an archway from the 
angry elements, symbolical of the safety afforded by that arch-insurance 
company, the Glens Falls. The presentation leaf (over the months),of the 
maiden and thetelephone, is aningenious mode of sending a happy New 
Yearto all the world. 

—-When in attendance at the National Association of Fire Engineers at 
Cincinnati in September last, Captain E. M. Shaw of London, England, 
was an interested witness of the working of the Hayes Fire Truck built by 
the La France Company of Elmira. So highly pleased was he with it, that 
he writes under date of November 17, ordering a first size Hayes Truck for 
service in his Brigade, the same to be shipped at the earliest possible day. 
This is quite a compliment to American apparatus and Yankee ingenuity, 
and an acknowledgment of the superior efficiency of the Hayes over any- 
thing now in the market. 

—The New York Tribune comments on the fact that the amount of 
money saved by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, in the last fifteen years only, by keeping its commissions, sala- 
ries, and other expenses of management at the lowest practicable point, as 
compared with the aggregate average expenditures for the same items of 
the twelve largest and at present most prosperous companies during the 
same period, is over $6,000,000—that is, had its rate of expenses been the 
same as theirs, the amount of its expenses would have been over 
$6,000,000 greater than it actually was. 

—Since last Wednesday the National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
offered the following rewards for the detection and conviction of incen- 
diaries : $250, Mrs. Julia S. Williamson’s flour mill at Yorktown, Ind., 
fired November 8 ; $250, A. B. Rodney's dwelling and barns in the sub- 
urbs of Auburn, N. Y., fired November 23 ; $500, conflagration at River- 
ton, Neb., on November 12; $500, Sparrow, Venino & Co.’s hat factory 
a, Milburn, N. J., fired November 11 ; $250, John F. Richard’s barn at 
Bucks Valley, Pa., fired November 3; $250, Gustave B. Bates’s pill 
manufactory at Braintree, Mass., fired November 19. 


—To account for a mysterious happening is to give it the most reason- 
able theory in the premises. But this, it seems, is not the way they do it 
in Canada. For instance, the following queer theory is advanced as the 
cause of a recent fire out there: ‘‘ The dwelling house of Abraham G. 
Stone, near Jacksonville, Carleton County, N. S., was totally destroyed 
by fire lately. Loss, $1500; insured in the Liverpool, London and Globe 
for $1000. The origin of the fire cannot be accounted for in any other 
way than that a coal of fire fell from the cooking stove on the back of a 
cat ; the cat ran to the attic, apd it is to be supposed the coal was carried 
there by her and dropped on something inflammable.” 

—The question as to whether a life company should pay where the 
body of the assured has not been recovered involves itself in the alleged 
death of William H. Woods,a passenger on the ill-fated steamer Asia, at 
the time of the accident on Lake Huron, September 14. There were 
three policies on Mr. Wood's life, in the Mutual Benefit, the Connecticut 
Mutual and the Home. No botly has been found and identified as Mr. 
Wood’s, {Of course no physician’s, clergyman’s or undertaker’s certificate 
can be presented as proofs of death, and the only evidence as to the as- 
sured’s demise is necessarily circumstantial. The proofs sent to the life 
companies consist mainly of a batch of affidavits, showing that a person 
representing himself as W. H. Woods, purchased tickets for himself and 
wife for the unfortunate trip ; that he was seen on board of the steamer, 
and that what purported to be the body of Mrs. Woods was recovered 


_and identified. The Home Life, immediately on receipt of the proofs, 


gave its check for $5000, the amount of the policy,{[payable to the estate of 
both husband and wife, and received an indemnity bond absolving the 
Company from all future liability. The other companies will probably 
pay the claim forthwith. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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